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the; first five years ; 

A 1967 Recollection of the Experimental Liberal Arts Enrichment Prograai 

at Marymount College of Virginia 



Five years have passed since the Experimental Enriched Liberal Arts 
program was introduced at Marymount College of Virginia. While the 
initial impact of the program predictably brought about instant changes 
on the campus (as reported in our article published by the junior College 
Journal in October, 1962), that dynamic effect has continued. Now, when 
a half-decade has been completed, it seems right that an examination of 
the program should be made and reported, not only for the satisfaction 
of those whose response brought enrichment to faculty and fellow students 
alike, but also for the encouragement of those who wish to try new 
approaches but hesitate to begin. 

The Enriched Liberal Arts program is analytically described in 
Cooperative Research Project 1549, a study financed by a U.S. Office of 
Education grant. On file at the Library of Congress, and available to 
anyone interested in unbouna form from the College at a small charge, the 
report provides statistical and research data. This recollection, 
however, is designed to "flesh out" that angular skeleton and to provide 
a more humane Insight to the achievements, methods and sheer educational 
excitement which the program itself generated. 

One of the most unusual features of the enriched program in libevral 
arts as introduced at Marymount College of Virginia in September, 1961, 
was the use of the seminar method in the core of liberal arts courses 
required for all students, regardless of curriculum. At that time, the 
seminar technique was still primarily reserved to the graduate and, in 
some institutions, upper^'divislon levels. Obviously, too, the definitive 
difference between small classes and seminars was essential to Marymount 
College of Virginia's decision to implement the experiment. 

Effective with the 1961 pilot group of students, and continuing in 
the present, teachers of courses in English, Philosophy, Theology find 
the Social Sciences lecture to groups of approximately sixty students 
twice a week, but in addition meet all students each week in groups of 
twelve for a seminar discussion. In this way students are assured not 
only the presentation of the disciplines concerned, but also a personal 
academic confrontation in which their intellectual responsibility may be 
expressed and assessed. 



The new approach brought a changed climate to the campus. Library 
use more than doubled and time for "busy work" type of campus activities 
became more and more scarce as students strove to complete assignments 
and to prepare for discussion and full participation at the seminars # 
Students appeared to be busy at their studies and in most cases, to be 
finding their work satisfying and enjoyable. When questioned, studatits 
admitted that they did their readings much more regularly and thoroughly 
since in small groups it was not possible to hope that they could avade 
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participation. As one said: "...It was no longer possible to sit back 

and leave it to Susie.'" 

Of 61 questionnaires completed by liberal arts students in 1963, 60 
indicated that the seminars were valuable, one said that they were not. 
Representative statements were: "The seminar system should definitely 

be kept at Mavymount because in a smaller group each feels free to comment 
and question - students receive individual attention;" and "...seminars 
helped all of ws express our opinions on all topics; helped us to think 
and orsanize wliiile sneaklne." 

Guidance 



It was recognized from the beginning that one of the important features 
of a program such as this would be emphasis on individual guidance and 
counseling. 

A Faculty Advisor system had been iit. operation since 1958, and a 
clinical psychologist available for individual as well as group consultation. 
At first, only the religious who were residence hall prefects were Faculty 
Advisors. In 1964 full time lay faculty members joined the ranks, so 
that the number of advisees to advisor could be limited to 12"15. Notably, 
lay faculty requested that they be included in the system. 

Since the training of advisors clearly would be significant to the 
system's success, special pre-fall semester conferences were inaugurated, 
in order to discuss techniques in interviewing, ways of getting to know 
the advisees, method of referrals and student personnel services available. 

In 1961 a placement Office was established to provide job and career 
information for students and alumnae. 

In 1965 a full time College Transfer Counselor was added to the staff, 
as was a psychologist whose chief assignment was to coordinate the work of 
the Faculty Advisors. 

As in the fields of instruction, the role of the Faculty Advisor is 
of vital importance if the objectives of challenging students to reach 
their potential are to be reached. Through Faculty Enrichment Grenta (ate 
page 10) faculty members who wished to improve their skill as advisors 
and to share their acquired knowledge with others have been sponsored in 
specialized studies. 

Innovations in Classroom Teaching 

Innovations in classroom teaching and other Instructional aids have 
developed in conjunction with the emphasis on individual potential. 

Perhaps campus-wide innovations and experiments could be classified 
under four headings: 

1. Experiments in classroom instrtiction end independent study. 

2. Experiments to improve educational tools and remedial programs 
and study techniques, including guidance. 

3. Innovations resulting from an Institutional Self-Study in the 
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areas of objectives) curriculum and Instruction^ made over a 
two-year period from 1964-1966. 

4. The European study program. 

Creative Approaches to Study 

In the years since 1961, several faculty members, encouraged by the 
emphasis on ways of improving instruction and the campus-wide emphasis on 
achieving individual potential, have tried innovative methods of instruction. 

A summer independent study program in History and English was set 
up. One of the objectives of this program was to encourage students to 
read during the summer. Special reading lists and study guides were issued 
to those who applied and received approval from the Academic Dean and the 
Departjiient concerned. A short discussion session (over a period of 2 days 
before the College re-opened) was held in the fall, followed by an oral 
examination conducted by members of the respective departments for those 
\^o wished to receive credit. While the number who completed the course 
and received credit was small, the program did encourage summer reading for 
many who compliJted even part of it. A few faculty members, as well as the 
Academic Dean, were not really convinced that students could succeed in 
completing, through directed independent summer study, work worthy of 
academic credit. Therefore, when permission to take this course became 
more and more difficult to obtain it died out. In evaluating the program^ 
however, students expressed satisfaction in the summer work - it had 
stimulated them. One student wrote; ’’This course elaborated on all the 
previous knowledge of literature that l had." 

Programmed Learning - English 



One English teacher, Mrs. Eveljm Ludlow, experimented with Programmed 
Teaching of Rhythm Patterns in pootry for a limited period of sophomore 
English courses. Contrary to expectations, she found that the traditional 
method of teaching, even in technical areas, produced better results. The 
experiment, however, will be tried again in another poetry class. 

Independent Study 

Mrs. Ludlow also conducted an independent study in her poetry class 
for the past two years. The final report showed in many Instances a marked 
degree of the "learning depth" which had been hoped for. The carry<*<9V9r 
into the general field of poetry was evidenced by the statement of some 
that they had learned how to "get at" a posm. The students commented favor- 
ably on the value of the experience. The instructor was particularly 
pleased with excitement generated in the seminar divseussions following 
presentation of each report, and with the number of libraries other than 
the College library which the students had used. There seemed to be also 
an increased ease in the technique of using resources as the project 
progressed and an increase in the maturity and sense of responsibility in 
doing semi -independent work, which the project was designed to foster. 

Independent Study 

Sister Pauline Apuzzo, another English Department member, tried an 
independent study experiment with a Freshman English class during the fall 
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of 1966. In her report she states: '’Although it is too early to evaluate 
the outcome of this research approach in terms of the final paper, it is 
safe to say that the majority of students responded favorably to the 
responsibility Imposed upon them. Many rem''"’:e'i upon the great deal of 
work they were able to .accomplish, but also how difficult (but challenging) 
it was to discipline themselves into workir^ ^ ♦•n .^elf-made 

schedule. " 

Poetry by Music 

Mrs. Ludlow experimented with her class in poetry by having students 
read aloud to music reflecting the mood and rhythm of the poem selected for 
study. A description of the project is Included in the Appendix. 

Pliilosophy 

The Philosophy Department also experimented with new approaches to 
that discipline. There were several experiments to a direct approach to the 
teaching of logic which were evaluated until a study group recommended the 
discontinuation of logic as a specific course. Because of the need of 
students to grasp the language of philosophy before really benefitting from 
courses in this discipline, philosophy teachers organized an orientation to 
Philosophical Reading and worked with incoming sophomores who we«re to assist 
freshmai^ students. 

History 

In history, too, there have been attempts to stiiujl^te analytical and 
critical thinking as students complete research on specific topics. Primary 
sources are used in preparation. The use of the Oxfo* Cambridge non~decision 
debate proved highly successful as employed by Sister Irancis de Sales Boran. 

Foreign Language 

The language Department has attempted from year to year to find a way 
to bring students to their maximum potential in lan^ age study. In addition 
to strengthening their facility lo the spoken language, they have attempted 
to improve their proficiency in listening comprehension, in reading and 
composition as well as in the cultural heritage of the peoples whose liter- 
ature it is that they are studying. 

Language Laboratories 

The introduction of. the language laborat'^ ry in \S , ^ the requirement 

that students work there on specific assignments out':' - ojc cl^ss hours 
was the first successful innovation. Each year lak'~'r£ * ly icquirements have 
been studied and adjusted In an attempt to find the i\ :-3S in consid- 

eration of the type of material used and hours required. .^oi>g the materials 
taped £or advanced students were actual newscasts coming by short-wave 
radio from foreign nations, plays taped from stereo recordings, and poets 
reciting their own poems. 

MIA Placement 

In 1960, because of growing dissatisfaction with the placement of 
students the MIA (Modern Language Association) exuuluAulwn was used. This 
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was administered at incoming students' high schools before the end of their 
senior year, so that scores and tapes could be analyzed during the summer. 

While this produced a definite Improvement, there were a few technical 
weaknesses the first year; some schools, given the option, preferred to 
send a detailed description of language work of their students. In ntany 
Instances this resulted in placement of students in courses for which they 
were not really prepared. 

A statistical comparison of MLA scores, grades, and CEEB language 
conipifehenslve and listening scores resulted in a new cut-off scale for 
September, 1966. Studies are being continued. The general impression 
so far is that there is much greater satisfaction with placement this year. 

Spanish Civilization through Drama 

Sister Francolse There se Rogan, in conducting a Spanish Civilization 
class during 1966-1967, decided to try teaching through the study of plays. 
Four were studied in the original language: two reoresenting the twentieth 

century (one contemporary, one 1935), one nineteenth century and one seven- 
teenth century. Through study of the background of the plays, the civil- 
ization of the period was described in a meaningful setting. The teacher 
taped each of her fifty minute lectures In Spanish and students were able 
to work with these in the laboratory. There were also detailed questions 
at the end of each lecture. These covered fine points which often stimu- 
lated a trip to the library to verify answers. 

While there has not been time as yet to analyze the results completely, 
this will be done for the benefit of others who may wish to try an interest- 
ing and Innovative method of teaching foreign literature and civilization 
in college. 

Study Abroad 

Marymount College of Virginia has long been interested in study abroad. 
Since 1963 there have been summer study and travel programs available. A 
guided cultural tour of Europe was designed to incorporate a month of inten- 
sive language study at one of the universities in France or Spain. 

In summer of 1966 another "first*' was tried: the Sophomore Semester 

Abroad. Twenty-four students — twelve for France, twelve for Spain -- 
arrived in Paris on July 26 for a week of sightseeing and orientation to 
the European scene. 

On July 31 the French group set out for the University at Dijon, and 
the Spanish group for the University of Menendez Pelayo at Santander where 
they followed the university courses in language as well as their Marymount 
courses, which were conducted under Mr. Michael Didoha and Mrs. Joseph 
O'Connor. After completing the courses at Dijon, the French group set out 
for Montpellier where they followed both the September course and the winter 
course until December 20. 

The Spanish group traveled by bus from Santander to leville, where 
they studied at the University for the month of September; then they 
traveled back to Madrid where they completed the course from October to 
December 20. 
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The two members of the Marymount College of Virginia faculty were each 
qualified in two areas --Mr. Didoha in Philosophy and Theology; Mrs. 

0*Connor in Political Science and English. Each completed nine teaching 
weeks with each grouo, concentrating on the courses and completing a mini- 
mum of forty-five class hours. Thus, when the students returned in December, 
they had completed the first semester of the Sophomore year. 

In addition to having the opportunity to live in another country to 
study at universities which have long traditions of learning, and to meet 
people of many nations, the oarticinants were able to visit places of 
interest and observe people in their native surroundings -- an education 
in itself. To quote Mr. Didoha, writing at the end of September ; ’"The 
Si^^ls are saying less ano less of *I wish I had a hamburger,* and more and 
more of 'Let’s plan an excursion to 

Students have completed the College Entrance Board's language compre- 
hensive and listening tests, each student was interviewed by two members 
of the language department and all completed an original composition in the 
language studied. These reports will be analyzed and made part of the final 
report on the project. 

The Library 

The Library, too, has tried to assist in the efforts to explore the 
students' full potential. 

The following is one of many attempts: 

The librarians have conducted orientation series with each Freshman 
English class at the beginning of the year. In cooperation with the English 
Department several different methods have been tried to get students to know 
their way around the library and to become familiar with the resources as 
well as the library tools. During the academic years 1963-64 and 1964-65, 
two members of the teaching faculty were released from half of their normal 
teaching assignments in order to serve in the library as academic consultants 
for students, it was believed that classroom teachers would be more of a 
help than the librarian in guiding students to sources. 

While this was moderately successful, after evaluation it was agreed 
to accomplish the same objective by closer cooperation between the library 
and the English Department. 

Remedial Work 

In the area of remedial or developmental work there have been several 
experiments. Recognizing that written English and correct grammar are of 
such great importance to success in all fields, the College has promoted 
several attempts to improve the quality of writing skills. For two years 
the English 3200 Prognim was sent to incoming students with directions to 
complete it during the summer. After evaluation for two years, English 
instructors believed that a pre-college test in the mechanics and effective- 
ness of expression in addition to the College Board Writing Sample would be 
better. These were evaluated during the summer and students who were con- 
sidered borderline were rv^quired to take special remedial work in English, 
in addition to their Freshman English courses. 
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It is believed that the exceptionally high retention of the Class of 
*67 is due in no small degree to this practice. Eighty- two percent of 
freshmen who entered college in September, 1965, returned as sophomores 
in September, 1966. 

Inter-Disciplinary Approach 

In the fall semester 1964-65 an inter-disciplinary program was designed 
with the cooperation of freshman English and theology teachers. Ihe object- 
ives were to find a way to stimulate Interest in research, to give students 
some experience in the use of time to study a topic in depth, and to provide 
some freedom from regular class structure for the 'lame duck' period between 
Christmas vacation and semester examinations in January. 

Through the cooperation of the two departments students completed 
formal classes and took content examinations in English and theology before 
they left for Christmas vacation. Meanwhile their English research paper, 
ordinarily.,on any topic v;ith emphasis on technique rather than content, was 
focused that year on a topic for theology. Thus, students completed one 
paper, not two, which was guided and graded by both teachers. Students had 
individual interviews during the two weeks while they were preparing the 
papers. Specific report and check forms were designed and used by the re- 
spective departments so that they would have a record of their guidance and 
the progress of each student. Typical topics were: "Prophetism;" "A Study 

of Jeremiah; "Judaism;" "The study of the Sabbath and the Festivals;" A Com- 
parison of the Book of Job and the Play *J.B.';" and "Monotheism in Egyptian 
and Hebrew Religions." 

The experiment was rated as quite successful by all concerned. Faculty 
members considered the quality of the papers, for the most part, average 
or above, with several rated excellent. They believed that most of the stu- 
dents gained more from this approach than they would have from a traditional 
research assignment in each of the courses. They believed that all students 
benefitted, although a few, whose performance would probably have been no 
better regardless of method, failed to utilize fully the opportunity given. 

The teachers believed that they had an opportunity to get to know the 
students and their work on a much higher level than they had before, even 
in the seminars. 

Because of further experiments in semester timing, the program has not 
been repeated. It did show that many fears and reservations concerning the 
possibility of students benefitting and using an opportunity for hours of 
research to advantage were unfounded. 

campus Climate ; Honor Code 

One of the first discoveries made in 1961 was that there was need for 
more time than previously required to keep up with assignments. 

Requests were made to have the 11:00 o'clock "lights out" curfew re- 
moved or extended to a later hour. 

A student- faculty committee met to discuss this during the 1961-62 
scholastic year. In the course of several meetings and discussions it be- 
came clear that it should be possible to study in the dormitories at any 
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during the day, and that before hours could be lengthened it was necessary 
to have reasonable assurance that the atmosphere for study would preva"!! at 
all times. 

Then a proposal was made to experiment in a limited way with an ’’Honor 
System," whereby students would be on their honor to maintai?* reasonable 
quiet at all times during the day and to keep their lights on after 11:00 p.m. 
only when necessary for study purposes. 



After a meeting with the student body the experiment was approved and 
was so successful that the faculty -student committee continued its work in 
developing an honor code which would include all areas of student conduct. 
This was approved and went into effect in September, 1962. 

As of September, 1962, students guided their life on campus by the 
Marymount College of Virginia Honor Code. This placed far greater respons- 
ibility on the individual. 

During the scholastic year 1963-64 many signs of the impact of the 
education at Marymount College of Virginia became evident. Sophomores on 
their own initiative expressed a desire to promote purposeful intellectual 
activity on campus. Language students asked language teachers to have 
dinner with them on the evenings of Faculty Workshops. Signs reading "Ici 
on parle francais - or espanol" were placed over the table numbers. Others 
invited history or social science teachers to discuss current social or 

political issues, and still others invited philosophy or literature teachers 
to discuss current books. 

Another group organized ’’suite” discussions of books after setting a 
goal of reading unassigned paperbacks according to a schedule. Several 
sophomore suites participated. 
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Sophfxnores also promoted recreational sports on campus over the week- 
ends. They made a sincere effort to find talent among quiet and reserved 
students who might not always be noticed. 

One of the final projects was a campus ’’College Bowl” with teams 
named for Presidents of the United States and scholars of antiquity by 
class choice. Emphasis was on students not always recognized j each 
class had student talent scouts. Faculty members were judges and spec- 
tators were invited to the elimination contests until freshmen and sopho- 
mores each were narrowed to one team — the outstanding students from each 
class. Much enthusiasm was generated for the final contest, held at an 
assembly attended by faculty and students. 

Greater Ne^d for Orientation 



With the stress on personal responsibility, the shortness of time 
which two years provides and the tragedy which occurs when a student does 
not realize the necessity of beginning well, students themselves realized 
that there was need for greater stress on orientation before the opening 
of the college year. Factors which influenced this decision included: 
a) necessity of a good beginning if success is to be assured, b) the age 
(17-18) of freshman students, c) the newness of both campus discipline 
and methods of instruction, time factors and environment. Ninety percent 
were boarders from more than thirty states, many far away from home for 
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present year, the proportion is 15% non-resident 
and 85% resident students living on campus.) An orientation week was planned 
for September, 1962, and has continued each year since. Student leaders, 
elected during freshman year, prepare each spring for the orientation of the 
class entering the College the following September. Among results of this 
planning have been the lengthening of orientation period to one week and a 
greater stress on the academic aspects of college life. 

Student Leader Orientation 

In order to prepare student leaders for the important part they necess- 
arily play in the orientation of freshmen, a Student Executive Seminar was 
inau^rated in September, 1962. This seminar met for three days before the 
freshmen arrived and provided an intensive program to assist these students 
in preparing for their important role in presenting the important features 
of college life and objectives to the incoming freshmen, to help them to 
understand the necessity for campus regulations and the honor code by which 
they maintain necessary atmosphere for study. 

Invited guest speakers who specialize in leadership or character train- 
ing, such as Dr. Ernest Ligon of Union College’s Character Research Program 
and Bishop John Wright of Pittsburgh, have participated in these Student 
Executive Seminars as well as members of the College administration, faculty 
and alumnae who had been outstanding student leaders. Student leaders have 
played an important role in the planning of both Freshman Orientation and 
the Student Executive Seminar. 



Faculty Orientation 



The College has always been aware that the success of any program de- 
pen ® ® very great extent on the teaching faculty members. The emphasis 

0« the achievement of individual excellence therefore extends to the faculty 
members who are responsbile for instructing. 



Jfte major continuing need is a clear and professional understanding by 
faculty members of the goals and objectives of the College; of the charact- 
eristics of the student body; the requlremiints of the campus life at Mary- 
mount Collep of Virginia; the student leadership role; the honor code; and 
the particular stress on the individual through the seminar method. 

Each year since 1960 a faculty workshop has been held for two days be- 
fore the opening of College in the fall, as well as three to five sessions 

iwo ^’^Va been planned along a particular 

theme and have included demonstration of techniques, reports, discussion and 

by ^listin^ished educators. Suggestions offaculty members, 
gathered through questionnaires, have been included. Faculty members have 
also participated as discussion leaders, panel participants and the like. 



‘o demonstrate the role of the Faculty 
of Virginia" improved inatruction at Marymount College 
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"i1ie session ac which Dean Hayes spoke was, to me, the most interesting* 
not only because I have successfully used some of the ideas he presented-* 
e.g» role playing, group dynamics, case study, the workshop was beneficial 
in that it encouraged me to take time out to review what 1 am doing in the 
light of 'am I doing hqt best?"' 

"Dean Hayes was my inspiration — he not only projects enthusiasm for 
the teaching- learning process; but encourages one to make a self-evaluation 
of present techniques, methods, and attitudes. I am truly more conscious 
of tHst h$v6 dGVslopsd in tsdchitig thGf could bo chsngdd or 

"From the comments made by this speaker (Dean Harriet Hudson) and from 
the conments made by our own faculty, I am confident that the method (the 
seminar) can be extremely beneficial to each student who has the opportunity 
to participate in this.'* 

Miss Hudson brought out the point that the facilities of the library 
must be used to prepare the student for the discussion to follow in the 
3(^lnars > "As a librarian and fr^ the librarian's point of vieif, I dis- 
covi^red, as each faculty member spoke of his or her likes or dislikes of 
the seminar, that those who like! the seminar, and were having happy experi- 
ences in the seminars, are faculty menbers who use the library and are con - 
stantly seeking out wavs to inspire their students ." 

Other Faculty Programs 

Faculty members have been encouraged to develop innovated approaches 
to the teaching of their particular disciplines and to seek self-improvement 
through summer enrichment grants. 

Each year faculty members have been supported up to $1,000.00 in summer 
projects to improve themselves as teachers. 

In order to assure an objective judgment, applications for these grants 
are evaluated by three judges recruited from research agencies in no way 
connected with the college. Through this enrichment program faculty members 
have been supported in attending European universities to study the French 
novel and drama; attending the Shakespeare Anniversary Festival with the 
Association of teachers of English; in studying programmed instruction and 
to develop a project for the teaching ofihythm patterns in poetry; visiting 
business colleges in England and Scotland to compare the training of British 
secretaries with that of American secretaries; a summer of research on the 
Dowdeswell papers in Sheffield, England; preparation of a text for use in 
theology class, and completion of doctoral dissertation research, to name 
only a few. 

Dr. Harley O. Preston, Executive Secretary, Committee on National and 
International Affairs, American Psychological Association, wrote in March, 
1963: "....Three individuals - Dr. Paul Spector, Dr. Victor Small, and 

myself - independently ranked the five applicants.... 

'’The discussion among the judges brought cut the following points which 
may provide some guidance to an ultimate decision. 

"1. Miss Gilbert is Just beginning her career and a grant for further 
study at this time would probably give considerable psychological impetus 
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to continuing heir cnreeir* Alsoy beesuse of her dgey her tenure st Meiryciount 
tnay be longer than some of the other applicants and hence she vlll have a 
greater opportunity to affect more students on one of the basic subjects of 
a junior college » English. 

> 

'2. Mrs. Ludlow presents a definite plan for the use of the grant. 

Her long teaching experience and her t^?nure at Marymount would seem to quali* 
fy her for the honor* Further, it is improbable that she would leave Mary«» 
liount at this stage of her career as a result of the contacts that she would 
make while pursuing the plan she proposes.” 



Realizing that considerable progress had been msde toward the goal of 
stimulating stude&\ts to more than average educational interests and motivate 
ing them to make the effort necessary to achieve this, the administrators 
of the Collei^e decided to institute an institutional self-analysis to deter- 
mine where Marymount College of Virginia was, where it was going and how to 
get there. An outstanding American educator. Dr. William H. Conley, agreed 
to serve as consultant to this study, and in September, 1964, faculty 
committees were organized in three major study areas: objectives, curricu- 

lum and instruction. The committees met regularly during 1964-65 and sub- 
mitted reports at the end of the scholastic year. 

Two problems about which the consnittees expressed most concern were: 
the number of courses taken simultaneously by students, and the number 
of one and two semester hour courses. They were also concerned over the 
related fact ♦•hat the program arrangement left very litte opportunity for 
electives. 

During the summer of 1965 reports were studied at the College. It 
was possible to consolidate many of the two credit courses and all the 
speech courses, which had offered one credit. This relieved, to a small 

degree, the number of areas which were demanding students' attention at 
one time. 

After analyzing proposals for a change in calendar which would allow 
greater concentration in fewer areas at a time, the Administrative Committee 
found that the idea of a split semester which had been suggested seemed 
workable. When the Registrar's Office was able to prepare a master plan 
which provided for a comparatively even distribution of faculty teaching 
load and student course sequence, the plan was approved on an experimental 
basis for a minimum of two years. 

According to this plan, the semester is evenly divided into two eight 
week class periods. This includes seven complete weeks of classes for all, 
days for study and consultation and three days for examinations, ihe olan 
for the entire year is drawn up during fall registration period so that 
there is a minimum requirement for registration formalities after each 
the year is completed. (it should be noted that other than in 
extraordinary cases Marymount College of Virginia does not make mid-year 
admissions.) Each student takes three semester hours in English every 
semester and three hours of either theology or philosophy, so that at the 
end of the year she has completed six semester hours of English, and three 
each in the other two disciplines. In addition to the three credit course 
in the humanities (English, theology or philosophy) students take one or 
two other three credit courses each half-semester. It is also possible for 
students taking skill courses (such as shorthand, typing, and certain art) 









to take one or two three semester hour courses for the entire semester. For 
example --a liberal arts student may take: 

weeks 2nd 8 weeks 3rd 8 weeks 4th 8 weeks 



English 3 
History 3 
French 3 



Philosophy 3 
History 3 
French 3 



English 3 Theology 3 

Science or Math 3 or 4 Science or Math 3 or 4 

Speech Speech 3 



A secretarial 



student may take; 



English 3 Philosophy 3 

Shorthand Shorthand 3 

Typing.. Typing 2 

Bus. Lav 3 Bus. Math 3 



English 3 Theology 

Shorthand Shorthand 

Typing Typing 

Accounting Accounting 



3 

3 

2 

3 



Careful study is planned to determine the effect of this arrangeinent» 
Teachers who are responsible for the courses oa the split semester find 
that it is much more challenging for them. They find that they have more 
work to do in order to keep up with the pace and cover the required sylla- 
bus. They also find that they have to revamp their time patterns, since 
it is clear that this split semester does not simply mean covering twice as 
much material per week. 



It is also true that the number of subjects taken at any one time is 
approximately half that according to the traditional arrangement. For 
exaaple, language teachers who may have had 100 students for the year now 
have approximately 50 per semester. With the reduced number meeting twice 
as often, there is a much greater opportunity for the teacher to know the 
individual students and the type of work each performs. One language teacher 
reported that she had covered before the end of the first half of semester 
more than she covered up to March last year. Furthermore, students seemed 
to have a far better grasp of the language. 

Research Office 




I 



A research office has been in operation at the College since the time 
of the first Cooperative Research Branch contract with the U. S. Office of 
Education for the evaluation of the Enriched Liberal Arts progrsnt. la its 
formative stages, the office has concentrated primarily on orderly accimiu- 
lation of data. The College plans, however, to extend the office's activity 
to more evaluative functions. Since its inception the office has been 
served by professional research consultants. 

CORD 

The objectives of the liberal arts content of the first two years of 
college have been of continual interest to Marymount College of Virginia 
as the expiarimental and innovative approach developed on campus. Therefore, 
in June, 1966, a CORD contract with the Office of Education Research Branch 
was signed by which Marymount College of Virginia agreed to assume leader- 
ship in a Consortium of Research Development in conjunction with Bennett 
College in Millbrook, New York; Chatham College in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
and Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart at Purchase, New York. 
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Through a joint study of the humanities it is expected that a still 
greater interest in innovative instruction and creative teaching will be 
encouraged . 

Evaluation 

A few of the current innovative plans, the evaluation of Which instruct* 
ors are pursuing with college research consultants, include: 

1. A comparison of a three credit speech course, taught throughout 
a semester with a course concentrated in a half semester. 

2. An evaluation of the Impact of language study following the two 
time arrangements. 

3. An experiment in team teaching in the humanities. 

4. An evaluation of European Study Program. 

5. A self-analysis of Student personnel Program. 

Extra Classroom Life 

Due to the Increased intellectual demands on students, a new look at 
extra-class activities became necessary. A self-analysis of student 
personnel program is but one of the current results of this need. 



****** 

Perhaps the results of these efforts can best be Illustrated by a few 
sample excerpts from questionnaires which have been completed by parents 
and students each year and from a recent alumnae survey. 

Students on the Seminar System : 

Student Questionnaires - Class of 1963 - First to complete a full two year 
program with seminars : 

"...Because in a smaller group each feels free to comment and 
question. Students receive individual attention." 

"...The Seminar system should definitely be kept at Marymount. They 
should be kept as small as possible." 

"...Seminars helped all of us express our opinions on all topics; 
helped us to think and organize while speaking." 

"...The Ethics seminar made the individual think--lt enabled us to 
answer questions and discuss among ourselves." 

Questionnaires completed by students before the end of their Sophomore year : 
Question ; Outstanding features at MCV 



A student in the secretarial program wrote :...the acute interest in 



the faculty in the student and h>; 2 r well-being and the idea of helping her 
to get ahead. The student is tlieir main interest." 

An education student; "...Its Interest in all students and its ability 
in bringing forth the potential of each student." 

A merchandising student; "...The seminars, the way they are conducted, 
and the limited number of students in them." 

A liberal arts student; "...The courses provided offer a program where 
one can feel college work is being demanded, yet it remains on a personal 
level with the student.” 

Questionnaire to parents of Sophomores as they complete their course at MCV ; 

Question ; When your daughter entered Marymount College of Virginia, what did 
you hope that she would accomplish there ? 

"...Become interested in books to the point where she would wish to go 
on for a degree. Get a broader outlook by mixing with others. Being away 
from home would create a greater appreciation of what she has at home." 

"...Confidence in her ability to handle a college curriculum of liberal 
arts and a desire to go on to further education as her confidence developed." 

"...Study and live with other girls. To know what the rest of the world 
and people in it think and how they act." 

When asked opinion as to how Marymount College of Virginia could have been 
more helpful - Parents responded ; 

". . .Harymount does an excellent job. So many girls at this point are 
not awake. They have yet to see the world they live in, to think about it, 
or to realise their potential; Marymount makes them do their best." 



It is certain that many efforts have been expended in our attempt to bring 
individuals to their greatest potential -- that although much has been achieved 
toward this objective, there is still much to be done. 

General institutional strengths may be recognized as; 

1. General appreciation of the value of the enriched liberal arts 
program and the fairly universal appreciation for the seminar 
system. 

2. An experimental approach to instruction with the encouragement for 
innovative and creative experiments in instruction which have been 
attempted by several instructors. 

3. Experiments in programming in order to provide an opportunity for 
greater study in depth have been tried in the form of inter- 
disciplinary projects and split semester calendar. Course require- 
ments have been adjusted in line with institutional self-study 
recommendat ions . 



Pi'oblems 



In reccgnlzing these strengths I should like to mention that there are 
also problems which impede the complete fulfillment of stated objectives: 

1. The hesitancy on the part of some faculty members to take the risks 
that come with innovation and to make the e«tra effort required to 
try a new and untried way of conducting their classes^ 

2. The need for a method of satisfactorily orientating Faculty Advisors 
and establishing a completely effective advisor-advisee communication 
system. 

Long Range Goals 

Long range goals include a further streamlining of requirements in 
keeping with objectives of liberal arts disciplines, thus allowing for 
greater choice on the part of students. The following are goals for the 
future : 

1. Experiments with group dynamics and more formalized training of 
student leaders. 

2. Further encouragement of faculty projects in creative teaching. 

3. Investigation of a meaningful system of awards for outstanding 
instruction. 

I^ile realizing that no system is completely satisfactory, the College 
plans to continue the campus-wide search for vital means of fulfilling the 
objectives to which it has dedicated itself. 



APPEJIDIX 



TIffi FIRST nm YEARS: 

A 1967 Recollection of the KV.perlsental Liberal Arts Enrichment Program 

at I'irrymount College of Virginia 
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Affcor scjoe intensive sfctsdy of the pjcogranaaed assthecl of teechlog, th« wlter baeoM 
cosvlncid of things in r^gas:^ to its applicability t© the teaching of the EuKeni* 
ties in gens'rai aiyi of Llfceratute In partieulaxo /Xhese were: 



a) tlwit ^here are many arass, such as aesthetic sespeose fc© a work of art, that cannot 
ansS should not h& pregraaaeds and ^b> that soibs smterlal which concerns siople * 
ficqyisiSioa of facts for later wecaJil, technical knowledge of the skills ntceesary 

— ^ ^ «i*«s/MMse «»tee» CS40V UOAACWtf CQAl^ Q 

pregram prepared hy th@ Inatroctor for tiae In a particular syllabus is the oost 
effective one. 



?,a scctsrdance ^;ith this belief, the escp'rtiwBnt report^ here was underteken. S4sil 
In scepe, and aJaittedly aaiafceur in prayziracioa. Its ficdiugs showed that etudents 
leyralns by tfes tradltioasl tsethod 0ecttiar« aad clascroc® practice) scored significantly 
^"^^’Shoi , as douerni^iisd by the ^ test, tbatTi those learned through the prograoi, in the 
area defined as “judgeiEs^at** {i.e® knot7lcdgsabIe fise of facts acquired) e En other areas, 
?,abel«d "recall” and ”res<^nlei®ic” the results Siwwed little difference in the achieve* 
£^nt levels of ths two groups® .Such differences as eisisted favored the control group* 

The • aijperiiaene was conducted with Sophomore students at Maryiaount Collsge of Virginia « 
All partlclpatins stitdeats were aombers ©f a class in Poetry Appreciation conducted by 
£h(3 t’jrlter* All had b^sn taught by lisr for a full fiiaaester prior to tho <nae in which 
the crpariEiaat tock plecQ® achlcvemfiat levels of the two groups was ccoparablei* *an 
estlssste based oa their CSSb seer as, and their grades in Literature for the previous 
seasstar o *Aa equal mssber @f abeva-avsrsge, average, atsd below average 'students was in* 
eluded ia each graup, totaling 36 students for each greup* 



Tiis progr:^ covered rhytlua pat tarns in poet^ was prepared by the instructor* A 
total of Smxs lect«src*ss^-practica perieds was spent ©a the smterlal covered, by the 
c«iatr©l group* The £s,®abers ©f the esperlfsantal group, cospletiag the progr^a at Indi- 
vidual speeds vsri@d fresa ©aa and a half to five hours in tisa& con8ue3d*.oKatcrial used 
urea designed to cover the ^Icjaaafcs of rhytha in spoken language; i.e* syllabla, stress, 
different types cad arraisgetsotita o£ tastrical f@et* 

A pre-teat had iudlcated t!tat little pr'ior knowledge of rhythm patterns existed in 
aay of the students. A pcst°ts8t was given imo^ictely on completion of the program 

each student in the experimental group and at the end of the last lecture period to 
tfiQ ccatr©! group* The test was dasigaed to: 

1 * elicit simple recall; 

Zo recognition of various rhythm patt^^rns fr©« diogrems; 

3 . saarkittg cf rhytfea patterns in unclassified lines of poetry C judgoagnt) • 

Dota cbtained were saialysfid in the clcea areas, and for the different achieveasnt 
l«vels. The results indicated that in tho area of recoil there was no significant 
difference in the pcrfeE®aace ef the tw© groups. 2n the area of reecguition, the 
awarsgs sc^Qsnt of the control group scored higher than the average seg^nt ©f the 
2i»p8srij!^tal group* Sa the area of judgeaisat, both the higher, end the middle levels 
of the control gr 6 up scorsd hisher thaa those of the expMii&ental group* ^eud 
total aaalysls showed that thosij etudects exposed t© the experioGhtal setting scored 
significantly lower than those in the control grot^. 
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Rhyehn Patta?nf in Foetry"p«2 



[ Analysis of she yesulss seea ic give she feradifcional njeth®3 of teaching, even in 
I eeehnicai areas, an a^^anfiage, cm^^zary to the expectations of the ^itevo It mvist h 
^ aaaifcted houever, that in an oKpsriinftnt in tshich the programfs^r and the instructor ari 
[ the snrae, and that ons prejudiced in favor of tradition, the question mey justifit'blv 
■ be raised as to vjliuther fche doubts expressed at the begiiming of this report aay have 
» s^cemsc:ioiasiy iafiucnced preparation of the progr^im. Xa defease, it may be stet^aS 
^ that th© proaram uas supervised ard approved by an eztper lanced progriBBsaor« 

I do definitive canclusicms are fittecapted here, biat one tentative conciusi^ 

dffaTn^i. The battle bet'jfeen the terxher and the progrtaa centlnuas, but in «3« anal I 
Sfcclrislsh, ftha teaclisv ^«3n<, 
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years, th# iBstructor has uscid m program ©f semi-iisdsp^sdsaS seudy 
o chtt rlaltt oz modartt poatry, as a seminar pr©jace* Tne objectives tf&re: 

X. r© help the atv^^jont fcs^*ard deveSepivg research teGnaiqwes and study habits aefees- 
sary for indepeadeat study oa the upper d£v£si©a college 

2 a to fiiv# the s£ui|«n^ « ^''rjfnrlrnr.!*! 

-- — - V- isi&uav ®n® PGSK 

ana hlo vorks 



3 . to ^oorage the student to use the feciUties of other area Ubraries. oarsica- 
larly, the Ubrery ©f Coagress 

4 a to give then the opportunity to participate r^nowledgesbly in the ©spcriefsce ©f 
poetry of ell tick's by a study In depth ©f the nerh of their cm tifaso 

saMM^iKOSssMAM 



sttsdants in each a^isar mze divided into groups of threoa ffach group ceXtjcted a 
Ingle poet fm study • Bibliographies were prepared at the College library by the groups- 
aa appwed oy the instructer. Areas of research included biographical and critical 
ite, and oMl^is of is|»ortant poeujs, by estahUstutd critics- of the author under study « 
hours ©f clMs time were released, during which the students werhed in the college 
Lbrery under the s^erv&sicn of the lostructcH:. fTosh in other libraries, and writina 
^ inflepea^entiy, Cae ssaaber <*f each group prepared 'the report on 

** **** ®* *”• F®®t» d second, oa the critical opinisrxio about the poet; a third an 
lelysis of selected Important poama by established critics o In addition^ each ^sibar 
k the group prepare ^iginal analyses of at lejist fchr@e po«ss. €»ae me^er ©f each 
roup prepared a cendsnsad version of the separate reports for oral present at i@a t© 

** ****®?*®* oaaber discussed one poem of her own selection, i?he seminar as a 

i@Ie ^aluated the preseotatlcos of each group, in a ao^tims very Uv-ely manner. 

[SpFATSatS: 



2 t was found that the students at first needed gtoidaijce in finding bibliographical 
ite ill any but the accuctotoed places. But they gained facility with tha aid of the 
.brer lens, produced socie very good ones. CScctg of these were used to build up the 

modern ptjetry). Tm final reports shotJcd, in saany instances, a 
ir&cd degree of the”Uaraiog in depth” which had been Iiopad for. The carry-over ioto 
i« general "l^ld of poet^ was evidenced by the eta cement of seme that they had learned 
iw to gat at a poan. Tha students cessaoated favorably on the values of the a-^parleace 
0 Inatructw was particularly pleased with tha eacUemnz geaernted in feh^i seminar 
scuaslons follo^ng tha presantatioa of each report, and with the nmbev of libraries 
* * Collage Library, wiilch the students used. One or two of thea discovered 

a Library of Googreoo for the first ti^—a wc^rth-vhila fringe benefit. Thera saartied 
ap. an omcraas^ aasa ia using the techniques of research as the py©j«ct ©rograosad 

aaturifey and sense of rasperasibiUty in doing sc^i-lndepaadent 
rk, which tha projoct was designed to foster. 
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All f©r Jesus fchr©ush 



:otirte I^alu©£ion Jfeglish 101 ^Ccsopositlon & 

?awU«»g ®oSoHoMo 

Slsss enrollasaat: 58 s£«j»3cQt8 



Ih« £©U©wift 3 l6 a r«sun» aad iulitial evaluasion of tlia first cowsrae la goglisw. 
wfarad at ftotymmit CoUsgs ©f Virginia, S,«p£«aiber-Steveai&8r, IS66* 



An Innovatioa thli y«ar vas the tis« ©£ aims as part of the cc^se, t.® sctolst® 

diseutalon C8«s»inar]) and pro^idt pnrcaptoal owtarials as a seurc* te thecs* 

vriting. 



Dio reader is referred t© the attached syllabus for alias and general olan the 

course. • 



^ students tjare als® re<|uired to atteiid three cultural eirents outside ®f class 

Ifllms, plays, concerts, etc.]) 



Vhe course put cteayy accent on cotupos it i©js as such. R^jidings Uhe Stodern 

SS£S0 we held at a nifilmura and, along vith fUras and seminar dlscussi^^T^re 
gear/id to foeuslog upon a given *u>otif* for each ^eh, iMch culminated in a 
vrltten raspoiise« 



focus, semlasra vere held in tvo-hour blocks weekly C^;lth the 
S^fcvp which had a split session ©a Wednesday and ?r£dayo Sn-ciass 
siting aw sti^ent evaluations of theaH^a were encouraged. Kt was felt that fclits 
tlmk scheduling helped the student concentrate better sad be less ceascious of 

tf/sn and laore of task. 



ys ex anicatlops or quizses were scheduled during the seven week quarter, but tfeakly 
** ®®8 Spot quizzes*’ on the essays afforded a running check ©h student progress, 



- ***** ctudent provided another opportunity for noting tbs progress 

02 each student, and girls coming im eutrn help could refer to this file, in this 
way having a concrete ejuuaple of theiE at hand. At the end of the quarter, 

these thtraea were re-evaluated in terms of the eM>iV 9 t student grade {oi which they 
counted about 15%]) o . ® y 



A final axanloation C^wo hours} Sesta^'. the essays, student ’’cultural exposure”, 
the concepts of coEiaDunicatlon gm& fos-js and content in literature, rastarch pro- 
cedures and the use ©f the library. mam alise- provided opportunity f®e a 

final, brief student th«ne. ^ 



^e final two weeks ®f the quarter were devoted t© an Sndependeut ({but gwld®d]) 
Resaarch Project, ihsrlsig the fot^th weak ®f eh* quarter, the students selected a 
topjc within ths area of the humanities, presenting it with an outline and tentative 
oiDii^rapby for instructor's approval . CoKicurr<Mtt lectuires that- ssibs week oflfered 
iMlghts Into research pr<^«dure8, and a lecture end sll-^es providt^d by the 

illustrates efflelsnt library use. students were then freed Sr&it 
S!?*u u raeetlnga C«scspt for foixr lectures]) for a few©*>w®^k period, in'' 

devote roughly 35 hours to reseairchlng fclieir chosen topic, writ® 
foUewlog the CeUe ge^a^a^ ih laMr tomat, atid subcslfc this 
€u cite lost day ©f the quarter, the students hml the csbUgatlon to temt the in- 
structor at a specified tioe for private lateirvto, g© chsck progress and ash any 
^sUons a^t the topic under study, fh* instructor also provided "open Imtrs” 
wnertby night ceiss tflthout an appoiofemant to ask questleas,. ®tc« 
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Coutm valuation 

AUheush ic: is to© @affiy fc© »svaiuate fch« ©«£c®£ffla of this research «{p®jo«cli in ^eraa 
®f the iisal paper, it is safe say fetiat fehe ©ajority ©f studeats responded 
awrably z& the respoasibilUy iaspesa^S np@n eheaso Mas:^ remarked upen &he great 
dea« wrk thsy ^rs abie t® accoaplish, but also hot? difficnlt Cbufc challenplnrl) 
iu t^as to disclpUr.® thsaselvgs iat® t^crkiag according to a self-joade schedule. ^ 

The Hml grade for the eoojrse cosputed fr©a the feUetying percentases; 

Firaal (SHaa SO'% 

Research project 25% 

5««ifiasf QEu cisBs 
©areicipatlan 
asu5 thessas 2%% 

A stG^enfc (jpiai^naairi^ CSy^acwse Hlaiv« fcrra) was elicited freia the class la ebe 

b®uro results of this ©piaioanaire have not been tallied e@ date 
but will be iSL*warded at the earliest cpitortuaity. 

At this pelni., the teerue£®if*s J«alii^s a&ssit the ceu7.s« iaelud. etisse «bsemrati.ns: 
a| «ha cemposielcB. e®assa was a acre vital sSEjarieaee this ,esr than p7«vle«isly 

*? ®**®*'= aeanlagful particlpatian la 

«.ecttii@ (id'hich, in this particular c®(iirset 1* essential^ 

provides a’ ge^ opportunity for the concentration on 
tilting wiiich stiadants sorely need, but the "huRjeni%l«s block” is. It ie fait 

to® rigid. The instructor could n@e schedule, for «sai8ple, a two«-hofur laetura 
or chacgo senjiaar iseetinge for a given ©ccaaictn* * 

Sines th© studsnts are taking fewer C(Tiirs@s aad, ostensibly, h^va a freer achedule 

migrtt b® a g®^ if the instructor could utilise this freed(g8s too, in terms 

m a more fItKtibI® ’*bl@ck”« ^ •..««««« tw, m ceras 

& e^ras in wifiing is difficult te teach, and student needs varv eraativ 

^ groBiog fsor© and mre sophisticated with regard t® 
their persuiial reading and eh« filtas, etc., to which thfsy are esp©s2o Thw ' 
have 3 great hunger t® discuss, to share ideas; they dislike wltine f®r the 
t^st part but wm do it^. and it with eome’degrL 

Q t® match their newly found sophistication 
with genuine *atellectual understanding and appreciation of various liv^erarv 
3iid art nvedia in this highly fcachn@lag£cal and ’mediatised* agCo - * ^ 



i 
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The second semester work in the roraedial English section has engendered 
a student' response which is, i think, worth notings 



iir* i-he^ T'.tncrl -si7 ^ o 



^?11<5C *tT*!. n CJ«am*a ir^ *a^ i*^v% «T •*1>«(^ 
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meeting in a workshop stylco The initial response (barring 8 o’clock sleepiness) 
was not a very energetic one, but a fex^ weeks later, after discussing the matter 
of coiatriunication in writing being a geiiuins personal expression of the author to 
his reader (s), the inieresfc and enthusiasm picked up iradically and the morning 
sessions have sirxe been a sharing of ideas, mutually praised and/or criticised 
by the students as much as by the lEistructor« The girls themselves have remarked 
cn hotj ciuch better they feel about X7riting and when asked (by me) why they thought 
their writing had improved in th is class while they felt little change in the 
reaular English class, they answered unanimously 



that tho smaller discussion groups and the corrections done 
right in class are a great help, and make them sense their * 
weaknesssa and strong points in a way that a comment and grade 
on a theme handed kick In class cannot do® 



I think this small sampling indicates a consideration about composition 
teaching which might be considered cn a larger seaXCo At any rate, the technique 
has been surprisingly successful and has motivated the students toward a creative 
expression in their writing w'hich I have not experienced previouslyo 



Ma rytaoun v. College of Virginia 
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S/.iiIjbR PROJECT: Tha Roads'.ng Aloud of Poetry to Music 



(Mrso Evelyn Ludlow, 
Chairman, English Depto) 



. reading aloud of poetry to music was part of a seven-hour 

purpose was to determine whether 

Oi ot . e reinvorcfimenu or th- mood and rhythm of a poem by smUar mood 
inteipreroi-ally?''^^''''^ corngosi'-ion Improve the student ‘s ability to 

'Ihs procedure was as foIlowTs: 

fh. student selected a medira- length poem for study throughout 

-‘-‘u^ere 1 f ° ■ inatructor. Initial reading by each 

eyaluafea in terms of proper pronunciation of words; proper- 
ojse:p..,,on or punctuation; and attention to literal meaniirg, GvLp^dis» 

^•jsoron was held on sU ol these p-oints. A second reading was recorded and 
evaluatca by the student ^<>rse?f Tf- tt^o 6 wdt> r^coroea, and 

record? ^ * — rse>.„ i„ vjas xileu ror comparison v?ith a final 

student was asked to find a, piece of music (a record 

A 1 poeriio As an example, on one occasion 

"'Vo .nvlir'-^n '-“f i f movement of the 

combination was Milne’s "Ihe King’s 1 



with Seethoven’s "Countr];^ Dance^o 



King*s Break" 



bao?-'»ro^,-id ^c-r-'n'-v 1* te^oraGG her poem with the musical 

S^m..nc;i discussions revolved around the reasons f(?r her choice 
of susic, and the validity of that choice, 

and records (reccrdings) were then con" 

-^j_v.d, and the ti-jo experiences evaluatedo Without exception, the student**? 

dr®a«cIufL!"^’'“'' badcground was better; in sAe cases, 

-'-ud^n,- Pa>^tic“iarly pleased with the interest of the 

...tc..nt.,. m the project, two problems in oral read..ng seemed to be helped: 

by the rhyihm o^'tSt^ii;" 

, . siood of the music added color to the vo^ce and reducc*rl 

taneoncy to intone the lines and drop the voice at the en 7 of 

b,o 1 , success of this attempt to add a dimension to Oral Interpr-»tation 
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Professor - M» Francis de Sales. RoSaicM. 

I hare been teaching the Freshman basic history course for the past 
three years at Ksrynount College of Vlrginia„ 

iaree. years ago, one of the first experiraarital innovations which I 
i.iSds v_i.or my division, of this coux’ss only, however) was to change both the title 
and die content ot the course frer^ nistory- of Europe to The Course of Civilization 
^ ac the students couid be introduced to sosne understanding of the cultures 
anc insfcory o.f peoples other than tha European, important as Europe and Europeans 
are ■f'or any Westeirn contempoiraryc 



This decision raised the expected problem of breadth Vo deptho And 
certainly the course was already heavy enough in comprehensivity of scope„ But 
it was a aecasion which I felt sinply had to be made, in justice to the students, 
first of alio Born into the exciting and swiftly changltig twentieth century, 
has made such technic auvances even in their own young lifstirses that no 
longer is any edge of the earth distant from another, these students need to know 
at leasi. a tew of the o«ci''s about the peoples of the earth other than Europeanso 
If peace and harmony arc to be tneir future, if understanding, sympathy, empathy, 
inter-personal relationship of any worth are to inform their lives, I felt that 
this basic college course should in justice Introduce them to other peoples and 
other cultures^ From the first, I felt that the significant difficulty of breadth 
-7o dupt_h neea^n9j"™£lSi insurmountable j for, after all even very specialised hlstorv 
courses may well, and frequently do, have to fac that problem* Depth, compre- 
hension need not be sacrificed to an increased content matter J A good text and 
a judicious synthesis of matter, together with any and every experimental teaching 
gamoit X could chink up, would go far to malt the problem awayj Certainly, I did 
not at all desire to see the course watered down to some meaningless World His tor 
ca„ Backgrounds, wh?Lcn was neither historic fish nor fleshc But I did desire that 
tuy studencs, in a proper time scale and with a proper time- sense, would get to 
kno ^7 something of the great ideas, great strengths, great achievements, and great 
misuakas, of the world's great peoples.- 

After three years of practical experience, I can say that neither the 
studeiius nor myself regret what has been doneo The following made success 
possible, I ballcveo 

lo To begin with a good text, The^ Coarse of Civilization by Strayer, 
Gatsxe and Harbison*'*, rlthout sacrificing depth of comprehension, provides 
excellent synthesis, and while introducing the student to the history and 
cultures of peopl.es ether than the European, at the same time provides him with 
a Dcisic knowledge of outstanding pritiary sourcos (through excerpts) and leading 

secondarieso The teacher, however, must supplement even the synthesis of the 
text o 



2o A planned program of outside (library) correlated readings in 
primaiies and secondaries, together with the traditional experiences in research 

and in writing must be maintained, I believe, at any cost, if depth of comprehension 
rs to be safeguarded,. 



Joseph R. St r aye 
tion o Two VO 1 ume s , 



r, Hans Gatske and Ec klavris Harbison, 
Burlingame, New York and Karcourt, Braxe 



■?l^g,.gojjrge , of Givlliaa - 
and i^orid^^lnco 196 
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C i viUsatio n. continued 



3„ Above ailj the fact that each student in the class was able to 

^ saminar experience made this course vital 
and intellectually rewarding to the studentSo The SEMIKM SYSTEM, which Marvmour.t 
o .ege of Virginia sponsors and employs throughout Che entire Liberal Arts^ 
curriculum, makes it possible for each thres-hou'r course student to take one of 
these hours as a^Semimiro This is done by breaking the lecture class down into 

pups or apt twelve per serainaro It was in the Jeminar sessions; after 
- rirst painful shyness and sense of deficiency was overceme, that the af-ud^rts 

process of learning, that they became 

existentially involved, each on her tn^n and to her own potential and thev 

learned to delight in their worIc„ ^ ^ 



Ppaps the most, potent tool of all in generating stadent seif-involvemeiic 

Discission^ ^ Cambridge^Chtford Style of 

of !L:. on tho projr=.tior> 

«nhoi7',-7~rr^C tnases, naaing two oi- three students to 

. 1 *. ree or four to attack it^ Infrecuentiy all t'jcive were -irvoivef^ 

in actual speech-aaking ; but, that leaves little tiae for rebuttal o TheL lo 
great room for experifflontation in the use. of this .tathocU the students lovrit.* 

-~..aed encounter in each seminar, I was most 

f rewarded, to hear remarks such as: ’that was the most interesting 

becau-e tn^^slves conducted it entirely, 1 say I was amused 

ecaUoe fiequentiy j, icur.u myseit cringins inwardly at the historical heresies 

vL to ^ I was hoping 1 would have tisia to get my teeth into, and 

yet to the students their own existential invcl-enint meant much more than my 
lecture words~ot«wi 3 domi 



^ Such individualized total self “involvement in the process and art of 
learning cannot, I believe, be outclassed. It debars all rote Tev^-^ins Jt 
extracts the of the thing at hand to be learned, and it enables" the scudenc 

o ring to the learning her own unique personalised style of comprehens-J or and 
expression of that learningo It is, in fact, so worthwhile that ?; am c^vjn^ed 
that the teacher must be ready and v^iiling to contemplate ancf to permit .'•? f'* 
necessary, student blunders, pitfalls, and heresies of whatever ilk in the nrocesc 
Afcer all, true Itiarning must be a free commitment, and freedom, if it means 
thing, must mean .that I aia free to make a mistake, to err, to pat the fh-Jn'y 

wrongo so long as the teacher fulfills his responsibility on the other 

side of the thesis o ‘ 
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31» 1967 

to: flisur M. ItejtilA ltvg» 

fMo: Wttmln X* Cuff 

MJoet: •£ Hftrt for 1964*69 .Xofcortlselplinary Rtstarch Trojoct 

W&f oro tow tfplcol topics for ths Froslnum Betsitch Frojeet is 1964*1965 • 

Foilupo TOO viU ssst M uoo oolp o fow of tiica for ]fOiir roporc. la some of then 
I the Clioolosioal oostos t oat 6oet«r thaa 8eylo« Ohile io oCliora tlit 

i sppMito ooi tnis* losacdlosa of Clio grafoa roeolvod oa tho papers* 1 Iievo etiosoa 
I ttess to aloo tlM ORtoal of soBjoet aros comof. 

1* Jol ai s o: CImi ftoAp of tho 84bbat1i sad tlit Festivals* 

2* maetbaiwi is KnffbiaB ao6 Hbbroo iolipioas* 

3* Psai Isa Sasoliss tbs Ui^t fh^ ShtiS oa frlsitiva Ghristianity. 

4* Mly Life is tlia Bttlioal Uo6 of Israel.* 

5* 4 CsapsflsoB of tbs look of JOk apd tke Flaf **JT*B*** 

6* tho las osi tiasary is Israel* 

7* . tbs CoBsapt of tbs Aaasis to tbe OU Testssaat* 
i* the MLiiiaai of tbs Ml^ieiiiaae aad Assyriaos. 

. 9* Ivolstioa BIbiioal . Croatia Aeebimt* 

10* (hrigtas: 4 Btady of Aaciesl^Saiaitie Civiliaatioos* 

11* jOHiOb lao aad Ceort froeoduroa PM Xestessnt* 

12* Sofiptsta aad tiratitioa ,ia tbs jeoiah ^peiaiaity* 

13* fha Jaoiah Vi^io sad tbair Costribatioas to^ Clvilisatioa* 

14* 4 Casfsrisoa of Ibbjlaiiiaa* Assyriad aad aabraw Baligious Oelipfo* 

15* Gsastiss: tbs fiams of foieaoa* Hytbolw ^ theology* 

U* larssl*s Boolsttaa froa tribe to ^ial Class* 

17* tha Itifa of Babylosiasa aador Basaorabi* 

10* tbs Beak of Jdb aad the Problem of piifferiag* 

It* Basiidt tbs MMt Baasa Charaetor of tha Old fsstaseat* 

20* the Bela of Besaa liai cba Btblo (Ppiiorib aad Delilah)* 

21* Criss sa0 BOsiahsanl ia tho law of the Old testaneat* 

22* tbe* Jewish fpat&feiss Faasovor aad Beauidcph* 

23* Joridbs sad dcdbeelogiaal ftiploraties* 

24* 4 Critical Stpdy of the life of Darid* 

25* JbisiaBi sad lelsa:. 4 Gosparisea* 

26* Oaiigraitiy aaif t s f OB te p by ef tha Holy load During tho tine of Christ* 

. 27* Bgfglapaapf of Hatoiaadas* 

21* Giaaidoretiesa of Bisk** at a laligioue Allegory* 

29* Boas liptficaat laapta io tha Ufa of Nosos* 

90* tovo is tha Old ttotaasat* 

tha lapartaaea #1 Gyroa* Xiag of faraiaaB aad Ubarator of the IsracUtes. 

32* the Caacipts of Jewish Law ia the tbrib* 

39* 4 Itbiw if BalifaV aad -Oraak Jaatico* 

34* Bitter ical Isae af tks Jerish ffroffhatts in Freparation for Christlaplty* 

35* Crastisa sad tailluud da Chardia* 

‘ 34 * tha Hatisa of Afteir*Iilfs is Igyptiaa and Bebraw thought* 

37* tha Bistoriesl DtPslopsaat of tho Idea of laerifico* 

38* Bstht tha Faithful Dau^tar-is^law* 

39* As Hiitarical Bslatios betwaas tha Festaaata of tho Aaroaic Fricstbocd and 
thase of tha Chrietiaa Church* 

40* tha Casfsoat cf tho Fccoitod Lead* 
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41 . 

42. 

43. 



44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54 . 

55. 



56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
41. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 



72. 

73. 



74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 
76. 
75. 
80. 
82. 



Tht Tanple end Synsgogite: 8tmctur«» Art sad 8«rvic««* 

519 the Itoltnriois Oo Hot Bolim in tho trinity. 

Tht Itlatio&ship o£ God and Han: An Aatlytio of tho Bihlo Story of Qidooii oai 
Chayofol^'t Play. 

Coopofiecn ^ the Brodua in tho Bihlo with "boduo" by Uon Brio. 

Tht Biviito Collins of Ahrihoa and Xts Hffocto oc Hiocory. 

Thi Siall&ritios Bemtn tho Bosonto and tho Barly Chriotiaao. 

Karriase and Fcziily iifo in tho Old Toatownt. 
tha Jevish Vtauia a^ Bone tifo. 

Tht Modom bodna: History Btn&do. 

Tht Zaflntnce of tho Both of Job on 0o$toyoysky*t "Tho Brothoro BaroooBov". 

Tht Bvolntien of Orana fron tho Church at bonplifiod in tho M^lo Amo. 

Tha Btoan Occos>atien of Palestino. 

Tht lives of Bttth and Bsthar in tho Old Toatoniit and Thoir Sisnificaaeo. 

Tht Idta of Justieo in tho Book of JOb. 

Tht Ittaelites* Bondato and Ubtratioo fron Bsypt: Zta Influonoo oh 
8tibst^2i|tnt Rtbroo litoratura* 

Tht Oivino Kossaga of Salvation Bojeetod. 

Jovlth and Pfl^ Attitudes Tovards Christ. 

Tht Bistorlcail and literary Bachgromide of the Isalas. 

Genesis as a l^th. 

The Sigaificaaea of Faaily Ufa in tha Old Tostaneat. 

Tha Hation of the Frcaioed land: tho Chosen Fooolot 
Judaitn: Basic Fracticos of the Ortheden Jeo.^ 

Fatsovor: Tho Ttaaeition fren Old to Bov. 

BObavoviel Fattoms of tho Xsraalitos. 

Freptietisns 4 Study of Joreaiah. 

Modioino in the Old Tostaneat and Ancient Tines, 

Fanily Ufa in igypt: Hirriagos, Hives and Childron, 

The Frioadahey of Oavid and Jonathan. 

IbFtien folythoisn and. lObrov ttonotbeisn. 

An Analyaio of the Book of JcaiOh. 

The Bise of Bdligion in the Ancient Bear Bast: tho Gods and Goddessoa of 
Bi4ylottia Assyria. 

Baanurabi'o Bffect on Ancient Babylonia and the Hoaaic lav. 
the X^^taneo of Falostina fron a Historical. and* GeoBtophical fiev in the 
Tine of the BiiHlo. 

Ealiglon in the Crook Horld Betveon 450 B.C. and 150.B.C. 
leaiah: Fvophet of tho Bolinees of God. 

Charloa Barvin's ’Hhrigin of tho Spaeios" vo, *Coaasia". 

Aaeiont Fhotnicio and Hedava labancn: A Conpariaan. 

tb Bffoet of Social Oartfinisn upon tho thisking of Antirioaa Catholics. 

Priesthood of tho Old Toatannt and Priosthood of tht Bov Tostanont. 

tha Fatsovor: A Foroshadoving of tho Boly Buchoriott 

tha Book of Jdb and Grtok tragedy: A Coopariaon. 
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TOPICS FOR FRSSKN iNTER-OISCIPLINm RSSEARCH PROJECT 



The follovjlng broad g(?neral topic areas* along with some specific topics* 
are merely suggestions for possible research papers In the Freshman Inter** 
Disciplinary Research for January, 1965 » Further aid and Information in 
selecting your specific topic will be available from your Instructors in 
English 3 Li\d Theology. The Hat given here is by no means exhaustive of the 
possibilities. Final choice of your topic. MUST have the approval of your 
Theology and English instrucfcorso 

IiFARNXNG: Do not choose a topic just because it seeas easy. The apparently 

topic may, in the final analysis, be the most difficult to shape into 
an acceptable paper. 

Further instruction on the form and writiagof the paper will be given in 
your English course* 

lo The Development of the Idea of the People of God the Covenant, 

Old and Dew. 

2, The Development of the Idea of the Messiah (in this case, you might 

trace the presence or absence of tnesslanlc reference in the Aeneid 
an excerpt of which is in the English text*) 

3, Implications of the Book of Job 

(this topic would permit comparison with a contemporary treatment 
of the theme* viz* , the play 
4* The presence of violence in the Old Testament* 

5« The Idea of the Direct Relationship between Han and God 

(This could be expatiated by consideration of the play Gideon ; 
by reference to the Christian refinement of the idea, as 
presented in A Man For All Seasons ; by referenr*> to several novels, 
such as lftgby_Dick in the more classic vein and Mika Waltari's Egyptian 
in the more popular vein*) 

6* The Old Testament presentation of the Role of Ifoman. 

7* Behavioral Contrasts between the Jewish People and Their 

Neighbors the Sumerians, the Babylonians, the Moabites, the 
Egyptians, etc* 

8* Genesis: Creation, Myth, Evolution, and related problems. 

9* The Anawim ; Poverty » Relate to Abundance for What? 

10* Marriage Symbols in Che Old 'estament. 

11* Poetry in the Old Testament* Style of Hebraic poetry* 

Analysis of a Psalm* 

12* Hebraic Justice versus Greek Decay* Relate Old Testament example 

and QedlpM8_Rex: * 

13* Genesis and C* S« lewis TrlloRy * 

14* Exodus Theme: relate to Illiad * Odyssey „ Ol d lian and the Ss^^, 
leon Uris* Exodus , etc. ^ r.,-n- 

15. Creation and de Chardin's writings* 

16* The Old Testament and Love* 
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g* Bahavioral Contraacs the Jewish .People and 

Xheir Neighbors - the Suiae^'ians, the Babylonians, 
the Moabites, ehc^ 



The topics 



':^'he above list is by no means ex.hausfcive 
could also be te-vjovked in specific neads 



of the possibilities c 
of the. English Department <, 
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October 6» 1964 



Heisorandun 

To: Mother Majella, Sister Paisliae* Mre« McKinley 

From: Frank Casey 

Further consideration o£ the proposed lnC€)r**di8cipXlnary 
project for January, affecting the theology, English and speech de* 
partments, leads me to the following thoughts. 

1* .From the standpoint of moximun study topics, it would 
seem desirable to formulate the basic study topics from the theology 
syllabus, since the research paper is. already a part of the English 
syllabus. ' 



2. Such topics could be framed to sllow students' reference 

to works of literature or literary trends,, by way of expansion or illunl* 
nation of the topics. 

3. All verbal contacts betwesh students, working in teams, 
would be s^ubject to the scrutiny snd evalustion of the speech depnrtment 
representative. 

4. Since the theology syllabus for the first sensster 

relates to the Old Tectanent, and since the course concerns itself with 
thematic material •■••• i.e., Old Testament concepts the followint tonics 
suggest themselves for the project: «• 

. a. The Development of the Idea of the Eeople 
of God <» The Covenant « Old and new 
b. The Development of the. Idea of the Meaieh 

(in this cate, students night trace the presence 
.'••••or abaenee— '• of snsalanic references in the 
Aggeid, an excerpt of which is in the English 
text) 

e. Intplicatibns of the Book of Job 

(this topic would permit the comparieon with a con« 
temporary treatment of the tneme, vis., the play 
Mx) 

d; The Presence of Violence in the Old Testament 
e. The Idea of the Direct Selatlonship between Min 
and God 

(This could be expatiated by conelderetion of the 
. pUy Dldifin s by reference to the Christien refine^ 
ment of the idea, ee presented in A Men For All 
Seasons; by reference to several novels, such me 
ftebv Dicl^ in the more ctesslc vein and Mika Waltari'e 
Egyptian in the more popular vein.) 
f: P»e Oia B rewiiif ttott of th. te U of 

(this topic could be directed to e tor lee such ee those 
of Ruth, Judith,' even Jesebel, It could be cMpered 
to modem literary depictions of voonn.) 
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#2; Broad Areas and Categories • < Hany topics in each iteiOe) 

lo Creation and Evolution: Origin of Man according to Science « 

Creation in the Bible. Literary Characteristics in Genesis « 

History and Iftrth in Genesis. The Age of Man and Biblical Geneoiogieso 
Creation as the Cosmic Victory of Yahweh, New Views on the 
Theology and Theory o£ Evolution^ 

2. Theology and Scripture; 

(a) Tradition; The Catholic Concept of Tradition. Scripture 
and Tradition in the Hebrew Conmunity* Scripture and 
Tradition in Catholic Theology* 

(b) Biblical Study: Inspiration of Scripture. Different 

Senses of Scripture* Inspiration and Fuller Sense (Sensus 
Flenlor) of Scripture (l.c.. The "Puller Meaning” of 
Scripture). Literary Genres in the Bible. The Bible 

and Archaeology. Biblical Inspiration: What It Means 
to a Christian. The Word of Biblical Theology. The 
Inspi red nWr iter as "God’s Instrument.” Recent 
' Contributions to the Concept of Biblical Inspiration. 

(c) Old Testament Exegesis: Approaches to Old Testament 
Study. God and Nature in the Old Testament, Covenant 
in the Old Testament. ”I am Who am.” The meaning of 
Job (see ^ist #1). The Book of Daniel. Meaning of the 
Canticle of Canticles. ”Ytl»;eh”«'«the Divine Name. 

Modern Israel«<«>Fulfillment of God’s Promise? 



#3; Specific Areas and Categories. 



It Ancient Settle Civilisations: The Ca n aa n l tes*'»**Pr e dccesaor a 

Palestine. The Babylonians. The Aramaeans. 
The Arabs. The Egyptians; (The Ethiopians). 



/w\ S® Civilisation in the Ancient Near Bast. 

(b) ThCvRise of Religion in the Ancient Near East: The Gods; 

^od and Evil; Conscience; Moral Responsibility; Personal 

Sin; Magic; etc. Plato’s Nations of God; the Good; etc. 
Hmric and Hesiodic Ethical Traditions (The Iliad; the 
fldyisoy ; Theoganv . 



3. Understanding Gentnlo: (a) The Meaning of History. .."IPre-^IUstory”... 

in Genesis. 

Creation; The Biblical Explanation of the 
diverse (its dates, structure and general characteristics). 

The Universe According to Modern Science. TheAge of the 

World. The Myth of the "Six Days,” The Bible and Biology; 
Evolution. ^ 

Notion of the "People of God” and the Kingdoia of Isreal: 
Hebrew Beglnninge; Abraham: his background, family and 

"Divine Calling”. 

The Patriarchs, life and System; Tlie Patriarchs; Abraham’s 
D<i8Cfendaat:8’»<’^IsaaC| Jacoby and J08aph'’’'^and their Message^ 

Moaet: his life and development; his emergence as a leader of 
the Israelites. 

The lsrae3.1te Captivity and Bondage in Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
The Israelites: ”A People of Destiny”: The Ancient Jewish 
Rite of the Passover Commemorated by the modern-day Seder. 

The Tables of the Law: God’s Cpvenant with Israel; The Names 

of God used in the Old Testament; The "Promised Land”; The 



Conquest o£ Scales tine; Israel as a Kotion; the Mosaic Lawo 
Israel’s Prophets; Early and Late« 

Literary Forms; Symbolisaij Myth» etCo> in th© Biblical 
Account of the Origin of Man; of \lom.n; of the Conflict Between 
Good and Evll«. 

4o The Later History of Israel* « .up to the Exile: 

Tlie Kingdom under Saul; Under David; Under Solomon* 

The Division of the Kingdom into two parts* 

Various Invasions, conflicts and wars with hostile 
neighbors,' 

Later Kings of Israel* 

5c The Exile: The Babylonian Captivity* 

Circumstances surrounding the Exile, 

'Xhe Splendor of Babylonian Civilization. 

Eseklel: Judith; Tobias; Job; Daniel. 

Cyrus, King of the Persians and Liberator of the 
Israelites. 

6o Israel’s Relations with the Great Empires of Antiquity: 

The Egyptians. The Babylonians* The Persians. 

Xhe Hellenistic Civilisation: (The Greeks) 

The Kom^ns: Israel’s Conquest by ?(«ipey<**63 B.G« 

Roman occupation of Palestine through 
the time of Christ. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem under ?itu8«>« 

70 A.D. 



7* The Role of Women in the Old Testament: 

Sarah. Deborali. Judith Jezebel. Hager. 

Esther a Ruth. etc. 

8« Marriage and Family Life in the Old Testament. 



9. The Religious (and ’’Liturgical”) Life of Ancient larael: 
Prayers of daily consecration» The Sabbath. Xhe Feasts of 
the Veari The Temple: Its Services and Symbolism. The 

Synagogue: its Servlc<*s. The Priests and Levites in the 

Service of the Temple. The ’’Doctors” in the Service of the 
Laxf. The Pharisees and Saducees. Tha Bssenes. The notion 
of Priesthood in the Old Testament. 

10. Old Testament Messianlsct: 

(a) Its development in history: Promise, Covenant, Kingdom, 
Fulfillment. 

(b) Changes in the Concept of the Measiah. The expectation 
of the Messiah-King. The Announcement of the Heavenly** 
Messiah. The Announcement of the Prophet**Messiah. The 
Messianlsm of Christ. 

11. The Motion of Personal Salvation in the Old Testament: 

The Rise of the "Person”. 

The Problem of Retribution: Collective and Temporal 
Retribution. Individual and Temporal Retribution. 
Individual amd ”other**worldly” Retribution. 

The Mystic tradition. 

12. The Notion of Suffering in the Old Tastisent: The Book of 

5 




Job and the Flay, “JvB,** 



13, L:ltera:-.*y foras in the Old Testaaent: Syiabol, Myth, Allegory, etc„ 

The Garden of Edcrt;, Eoah and <\rk^ The Story of 
the "Big Fish”? Jonah and the Whale (sic) 

7.4 o The Political Setting of the Old Testaaent: 

The Notion of "Theocracy” 

Palestine Un^cr Roman cloainaticn. and occupation: 

Allegiance to God and to ”Caes&r*’» 

The Great Kings of Ancient Israel in contrast to the 
HerodSa 

The Roman Procurators (v^go, Pilate o) 

15,. The Physical (Goegraphical) Setting of the Old Testament: 

Irf>catioa, Climate* Vegetation of Palestine* The 
Hosieland o,f Abrahaav^^Ur of the Chaldees «> Bgypt the 
Delta of the Mile* Samaria« Bothlehem; Jerusaleot; 

Hasareth* Sues: The "C^ilderness of Sinai"* Ancient 

Phoenicia and Modern Lebanon* 

16 The Social Structure of Israel: Israelis Evolution from 

Tribe to Social Class* Slavery In Israel* Relations 
between the classes* Taivafcion* Civil Law: Judges 

and Courts; Crimes and Mi8deanr.eanc!rs; Punishtsent 
and Penalty* 

17* Occupations* Trades, and Livelihood in Ancient Israel: 

Moitey, banking, and Business. The notion of Work: 

The "Divine Institution" of Labor. Workers in the 
fields. Shepherds; Fishermen; Craftsmen; Merchants. 

18. Behavioral Patterns: Habits and Customs of the Israelites: 

Personal cleanliness, hygiene, health. Diseases, 
medicine, medical men. Social Relationships* Leisure 
and Amusements u Vices. 

19 » ilrchaeology and blio Old Testament: Archaeological discoveries 
in Palestine from pre^historic t.tEies to the New Testament* 

20. Language, Letters, Li ter a tore, and the Arts in Ancient Israel: 
Various languages spoken and thoir development. 

Writing materials. 

Hot? tho nows was spread. 

The "Art of the Spoken Word". 

A "Nation Without ’Mere Letters’". 

Knot/ledge; a "Divine Secret”. 
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Teachers of Fi-eshaati English^ Theology anti Sp&ec-h 



SUBJECTS 



Proposed insjer^dlscipUnsiry research project for January ^ 1965, 



During vJie last two wetslcs a discussion has heen canciLed cjt by ci ccciKii.sr.'£eOy 
toads up of the following mewbergs Kodter Majella, mtMr PauUne, MrSo McKiuley 
and Mr* Casey » for further ecasiderni^icn of the proposed inter-distipHtiary pre jact 
for January 4 affecting the Tfeeclogy,, English and Speech Bepartmenta » These 
preliminary discussiens have produced the following dioughfcs ^jiiich are prespured 
for your consideration and cosssfent? 

(1) The "lame-duck'* period rvviiich occurs iu January after fcho studenUs have 
frcRSR tdi&ir Ch^lstsuts nolictciys cculcl biist* h& ussd to give tlici sttidcnt^s oxk 
I experience^ in depth based on co!?c iUtracicn cn one topic which would involve analyi:- 
ical» critical and creative thought* The use of this onc-subject feature is based 
on the eonvlctiGit that m educational experionca such as this, which involves a 
total ccncentraticn of the studen.t*8 energies in a single enterprlijc over a specified 
period of time, is an extreiaely valuable and perhaps indispensable aspect of 
latallectuiil growth. Very rarely have colleges either permitted or deraantled tlust 
a student bring to bear upan one subject all the in^.enectual force of wblrdi he 
is capable « 



Although Katymount will act be a pioneer in the field of inter- 
disciplinary work, we ar« certainly one of the firs.: to test this type of work 
with students other than in honors courses o Much rrlll depend on propair planning 
and supervision of the students ho see that the less industrious do not waste 
^Is opportunity for deepening their edueatioitai experience and fchulr uadei'stand- 
lag of the intst’’ relationships cf the various courses in v? 5 ich fchey are involved* 



<2) Fr«tt the standpoint of maxitnum practicality, it would seeci desirable 
w fonaulato the basic study topics from the theology syllabus, since the research 
paper is already a part of the English syllabus and the ceisnimcaticns arts are 

easily adaptable to many types of expressioau 



(3) Such topics could be framed to allow student reference to works o 
literature or literary treads, by way of (sxpoijsica cf illtvmi.n.:ition of the U/plcs. 

(4) All verbal coatacta bctT^yaec. scudents, working wo.uld be 

aubjeet to the acrutiay and avaluaticn of the speach department * 



it 



(5) As aoon as possible the Freohn^au class <p#ossibly in an assembly) 
ehetsid be alerted to the planat>d schedule of this pvojeer. aad made to feel that 
It is aomethiug "apeclal” and a privilege for them to particips^ti,. dace for 
aubatitiog proposed topics, bibliogrnplil^s, and other related data, would be undue 
the supervision of the Engligh Dapai'tment* Tlie Tbetlcgy Dcparcnenc would, of 
c^rse, be responsible fer aeeieg that the topics selected arc within the scope 
of the material related to the llvcclegy course. 
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<6) X2ie library staff, too, ulll be involved in the scouring of the 
secesBazy refereace voxks and tmist be alerted in sufficient tice to arrange 
for either purchase of additional books or for arraaglug inter-library loans. 

<7) lbs method of grading t^ill be left to the diaerecion of the various 
departi&eats involved. In general, it ceemj that thb tjorks should constitute 
at least one-fourth of the eemestar grade. Semester examinations will be 
givaa these students before they depart for Christmas holidays. The results 
of these sensster exm a in atlens should not be disclosed to the studentSi lest 
tliey use a bigh mask for an excuse to do less woxk bn the project. 

f8) Since the theology syllabus for tiie first semester relates to the 
Old lestannatt and since the course concerns itself with thematic material — 
i»e.. Old lestament concepts the following , topics suggest themsel^s for the 
psojeeti 

fa) The Devolopheat of the Idea of the People of Cod — 
the Covenant, Old and Rew. 

fb) The Development of the idea of the Resaiah (in this case, 
students ni^t ^race the presence -•* or absence — of messianic 
references in the Aenid . an excerpt of which is in the 
English text.) 

(c) Duplications of the Book of job 

(this topic would permit comparison wi^ a contemporary 
treatfiimt of the theme, via., the play j.B.) 

(d) The Fresaaee of piolence In tdie Old TOstament 

(e) The Idea of the Direct Relationship hetreen Ifan and Ood 
(This could be expatiated by consideration of the play 
Sidgoas; by reference to the Christian refixuauent of the 
18aa, ut presented in Alto Por All Seasons; by reference to 
several novels, such at Moby pica in tbe more classic vein 
end Kiha Raltarl's Egyptian in the store popular vein.) 

(f) The Old Ttstament presentation of the Role of Woman. 

(This topic could be directed to stories such as those of 
Rtttdi, Judith, evae Jeaebel; it could be compared to modem 
literary deplctioiis of women.) 

(g) Behavioral Contrasts bettfcen tiie ja^Tish People and Their 
Reii^bors •• the Sumerians, The Bobylonians, the Moabites, etc. 

(9) Tbe Above list Is by no means exhaustive of tlie possibilities. The 
topics could also be te-workcd in specific needs of the English Department* 




3M!gER5rSCIPLIKARY RESEARCH PB0CBDPSE8 



,The_Cpllej^ ej|egaar^^^ by Grease and Sullivan coataina all tba la- 
fomtabioa to a tceiinically correct aad its foiaat la to 

be iollox^d ia this project* 

The length of the paper is to be betiieea ei^t i 3 ad twelve typewrlttaa 
pagee* Sspecialiy note the margin fonaat tbat is dieeaseed oa paces 
74 and 77 of j&e College Research Paoer . 

The paper Is to be judged by the Theology and Soglieh departaeata* 

^llsh Dept* — to concentrate oa a ttchnical eviluatioa of tba paper 
Theology Dept* — to concentrate on a coa^oat evaluatioa of tlM paper* 

however, even though a aatfe will be glvenby each departaeat ao that 
^0 ladividoal student bo aware of the strengibbs aad iieakaessea ia 
his paper* the overall grade {arrived at by averaging the two iadividaal 
grades) is the Isqiortaat one* for it indicates tba value JadgeMat of 
the entire piece of work* Therefore, the coapasititti evaluation of the 
paper will be the grade cecored In each class* 

The paper itself will count no more than 25% coward the final g r adt 
ia the Soglieh or Theology course* 

During the tiiae that the student is released from class work to wotfc oa 
&is project, her particular instructors ia tibe involved courses will 
be on campus and available for guidance aad assiataaca* inch atedcat 
will, have at least one eoafereaee with each instruetov* 

^e research paper is due Tuesday, January 19* Zt is to ba turned la 
before 4:00 p*m. to the instructor xdto will be eolleetias then la Soon 
10, across £vm the Regietrar’a Office* 

The final eaaiBs in each course will take placa during the last «e^ of 
classes before Ghristaas vacation* 

Theology eramiaafcioa— Tuesday, Deceoher 15, 7-9 o*cloek. 

Znglish examination -• Wednesday, December 16, 7-9 o*clock. 



project 
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tNSMt-'XOil’S KEY 70 ACCC^iPeWi Ey.WJA110B S??BKT CAr;Li:jRi‘a?:;i) 

"RA'm ‘IM FOLICWWo.." 

l« S«f Hci&at materials at haad u? 

2, G«scral ablUcy ort psn- o.f aSttdeat ko deal with reaeatc.Si raaies-iels. 
3o Geaaral atadca?; respc-’i^joss tc?- pcc^jet:fca 
Stttdefti' nwssts doadliiiJvs pi*©pC'sed, 

5o Stitdei^t hao .adequait« bibU-agraph^o 

6« has adequat<5 c?jfclmec 

7e SKudeiafe: hes iijiteUigible aeee cards, 

SttSSessted ii?'SS'i.ogss CagaiF. affbi£gfs.i7 •> sioiply to give acaie hiut of 

to prcjeaC". for pusfposeis c»f s'libsequeai; evaluc.u?lc 53 .v) 



sxesLKm 

<X)CI) 

uu 

KGR 



prcjeaci for purposei? of ©ubsequej 

snidec'fi is pyo-esdiijg r*ea-xly itidepafedenclyo 

student is foUoc.jr3.v3 diseecicnse 

dMeiat needs m«ch help; doestt^e: alt-yays g:t*&sp msningSt 

student: not progiresstTig vall^ needs too r.i«ch outside bain, jacks 
real underft'iTfindinge ' * 
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FROM: 

10s 

SUBJECT: 



XnL^erdi&clpIiQary Project Coiumittce 
Mother Majella 

Pinal recorrAr,endatici5s of. the Coimiitn& oa vXio 

Research Project for 196<«!*65o 



s Fresbuium Xatetdisciplinairy 



Iv Hie ten best reports arc tc be reproduced ic some fom and filed as 
a perasrent source ol reference in Hnryasount Library, ihe other reports are to 
be returned to the studentsc 

2* Hie Coimittee reconanends that the project of interdlsclplirtary .research 

iMoe a part of the program for the 1965-66 academic year, unless the revampiag 
Of the semester system makes It impossible to work it into the sefeedde^ 

: * . • : 

3o Xt is suggested that the ccoperatica of the entire faculty is neceosaty 1 

. to i^e the project wrk smoothly. This is especially true of qixizzes scheduled I 

la the ^ek besoro Christmas Kdien the geaiecter eKaaination is given in the subiecits 1 

involved in the prejeet, *» j t.. 

A- The CooBlttee mould like suggestions from other members of the faculty 

as to fa) vliefcher the project should be attempted in both Prechman <3nd Sophemoro 

f years and (b) whether cr not more subjects could be involved in the prejecto 

5, Hie opinion of the Cfomatittee is that (a) 20 to 30 per cent of the 
student body received extra benefit from the research project: <b) the benefit vao 
greater in Hieology and Oral Caammicatioa than in EtigHsh; hoKevor, there was 
TO loss in the English Department because the students learned tha ?echai(iucs of 
m term paper at least as well as by the previous class sr.ethod; (c) those students 
'^o received little or no extra benefit by this type of ^to^vm ware th© ame who 
do average or below average work in regular class work. 

6o Hie Committee also thinks that better planning, based on this yearns 
experimental project, will jcalco the project more effective in the future. An 
earlier start in announcing end directing the project, a better system of inter* 
views to see that all the students arc doing proper tTork, a better aelectlcn of 

Copies vhich would demand more ,o r4;gi,n^ work -- all these are suggestions whidi 

would indke such a project more ^jorkable and of more benefit to the students. 

I Committee agree chat one cf the great benefits was a deeper 

I uadaratanding of the individual studentac All agraos alao, that this Cype of 
j project denanda more time than tXiac deiaaadsd by regulvir class and seminar work. 







Frelloiinary Report 

OQ 

1964-65 FRESHHAN IHTERDISCiaism BESEAKCH PROJECT 



tSS ChrUtos hoUd^yJ"cTOirS«t*bruJ^ *^“^“1* 

1“ d«pth based oa conceatratlon oa oae topic which 
wTOld iavolve aaalytlcal, critical and creative thoi^t. Sraae of 

this oae-subject feature is based oa the coavictlTO ^t m adueltiLit 
experience such as this, which involves a total conceMMMoa of 

tlm*°ifi ^ « Single enterprise over a specified period of 

inteilectu:i“^::S!’^ 

le^Sat fo«e‘ of*S*h^1?*caX“ 

Iferymount will not be a pioneer in the field of inter* 
disciplinary work, we are certainly one of the first to «'k 4 « * 

of work with students other than in honors courses. Much wiirdUS* 
on proper planning and supervision of the students to^ ttit tS^lf.a 
industrious do not waste this opportunity for . fj** , 

experience end their underetandlSg of ^ inter-^JjSnSlM !f 'Ihf ®“ 
various courses in which they are Involvod. of the 

to £o!^Ute’'fh!*fc!*r^“‘ "“1™” practlcellty, it would seen desirable 

-Lf topics fro« tbs tbsology syllabus alne. eh. 

research peper is already a part of the Bnglieh svlUhu. Jh. I ^ 
cation arts are easily adaptSle to nany of ax™I.^ . «^1* 
topic, could be franed to illow the rSLj2« Jo 

thJ*toJi«.“ trend., by way of expansion or llluainatien of 

«.gge,ted topic area, fr^kef tf *1*^ ?* 

paper. During the week before Christmas holiteyt h.L! thJ^p».w„* January 
their semester eKsminAtionfl -in m: . ^ uegan cne Freshmen were given 

Of speech partlJ^Sl“ he 



On thni? vstiuni fvooi vncntiloii them »ici i 

in English and Theology: inotaad atud«e! !!h!J ? 5 ? c lessee end seminars 
their instructors in these Jwrdi.Jl^Jnl indlvlduel interviews with 

During the final week of the project’^tto sectloM^Jf“th«^s ‘*'*JJ* '®®®®«*> ««orte 
participated were asked to present short JJiv. -! the Speech Department who 

papers. These talks were t«JJ“Jd f few f’^*'** *“ «*®‘*- 

at a later date to show the enihMf.L v: u '*• P®®»0“*«<i to the faculty 

in the process of preparing thjir ^“rj! * particular students developed 

total valuJ'Jf’tte projMtrJeTOrthllM8*”lt'*iJL'd* }“»'**»ions as to the 
lapresslons at the end of the project while “* *** ‘'”*® 

the minds of the Instructors aSTi^SeJM. oxporlence wa. .till fresh i 
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Oi* January 21, 1965, two days after the end of the research project, the members 
of the C 002 aitl-.ee on the Freshriian Interdisciplinary Research were asked the follwing 
questious; 



1 . 



»’-• 0 

3o 

4o 

5* 

6 . 

7, 

8* 



Although you have not had t 2 .n!e to evaluate the vjorth of the papers prepared 
in the projectj^ what in general is your reaction at this time to the pro- 
ject as a whole? 

How do you think the students reacted to the project? 

Do you feel that it was worthwhile? Of little real value? Or are your 
reactions mixed? VJhy? 

l^hal: were the principal 'snags’ in it? Do you have any definite ideas 
at this time as to how it could be handled- better? 

Was it really a chore or did you find It a pleasant experience? 

How do think the students would answer Question 5? 

Do you think research experience of this kind has influenced any students 
to change their plans for college work? How? 

What X'St'centage of the students do you estimate at this time received a 
real, worthwhile educational experience from the project? 



Xn general the reaction to the project by the instructors participating was 
c[ulte favorable and there was general belief that the project has merit as a tool 
of education at Marymount, The English instructors named among their first im- 
pressions that it was a good way to ’’teach” the term paper and that the students 
perhaps learned better by ’’doingu” 



Ziost of the committee (who have spent many long heurs In private interviews 
and guidance during the project) think that the majority of the students , after 
their initial fear of tackling scioe thing new and different found the work inter- 
esting and In many cases very stimulating* Ihere were, of course, the usual per- 
centage who find merely being in school a chore and whose reaction to this experi- 
ment: was either neutral or negative. It made their ’’goofing off” all the more 
evident. 



•Bie instructors found that they had come to know their students better than 
even contact in seminar work provided. (English instructors are becoming quite 
conversant in Theology that it was a chore in the time-consuming periods of 
later^?iaw and guidance, no one will deny; however, many felt that this may be the 
price that has to be paid to obtain the desired results* No doubt a much more 
eff5.cient method will result from the experience gained in this initial project* 

^ There was general agreement that stimulating the students towards Independent 
study is desirable and that this type of project could be an effective tool to 
echieva this desired result* 

Escitaates of the percentage of the students xcho received really worthwhile 
educational experience from the project ran from twenty to thirty-five percent. 
However, the general opinion seemed to indicate that no one suffered a setback 
in his learning experience of the Freshman year of college by being a part of 
the project, (Incidentallya one consultant from Harvard University who has many 
years c3.perleace In this type of project-^-both at Harvard at the present and at 
other colleges in years past-^estimates that only ten percent of his students 
get superior or above average educational experiences in projects of this kind.) 

It was suggested by the committee that if the evaluation of this project 
ind?,.cat 03 that it is worthwhile, we should try it again next year with some better 
organis;atlon of time and resources* 




Among the difficulties and problems encountered were these: 






Frdlialiiary plimnit>.g begun too lat:e« 

2) Choice of topics mcde too 

3) Xilbrexy vesoutcos ehould be etxosgtheaed {see GotnBeat h&lovt) 
o> Xatervlews night be bettet stnsctured, 

5) Tlning of fiael cnceiaieations needs cooperation of all the faculty. 



AtA resources in some fields xwire slim, in general the students 

lltom ^ they could have Sound in Marymount'o 

”<= «»«« jrtUfag to dig beyond die moat evident and easily Sound 
tnsoatatlen and pethaps, too, thme «as always the sweat 'lark* of aoin* to eei-tate 

^taTnnsin*^r!r*ilii Caaaualty Centar very generously loaned 
t ^ •?* of the Jewish Encyclopedia and other books tjtiich were of great va^uc 

to tile research project. va-«c 



«to4«aM to * t*ol« seemed intensely 
^iL^’ •* P.Mialatic "I atm will have to be shewn the 

^ “*® 8 ®“?^ towioaity a otudent should have toward 
1 ^* first fcSao many or tho students have bad something to get 

«t“fr?to tried to use Uieit papew as an excuse Cw not 
psepcrlng otiior lesiciis» but l doubt that this was the cause.** 

^ ?*** «•?»>* ptapared for the faculty When all the papers 

^••e bMa atuditol and a closer evaluation can be made, ^ ^ 

7^ xoportor'a SMt blood won't let him leave the rest of tihis page 

f*“? f Scripture scholar. Father 

*^****i^ will boot CUB up the etcitttde of the coamittae 
»or tills project as they planntd sad worked with its 

4 !!*!! SJ? energlrlng the powers and exploiting the potentlaliclca 

pt^lato bis keep by Alntgbty God* Maa*s faults arise from his potentiality for 
gMWiliiie greatness, but greatness can never be achieved without risking failure #** 

* 1 tan , i>w la teld to work out hla aalvation by livlag huaanly, is constantly 
r^iM to ebasdon Ae trM*and-proveii that he has worked to acquire and plunge 
Mto tlM uBlci^ this is the tension created In human life when God made man. 
in^et his best, nust stir with a discontent which is engendering \iew hopes and 
Cbrt^ idaas.e.imen matters have settled sad reached aaturity, they are already 
OM and ia need ^ Mjuvanatimi. What one loan acclains as bio sigcw^sl achiwement, 
oners are alre^ dubbing as oldtofoahioncd. A culture at its height Is always 
^ii?***a.*? T IJhen the Catholic educaitional syjjtcm, to take but? oae esoranlc, 

«Miat aad con evoke long aieporlonee, some educators call for re**&ssessinent 
**J^*®®*^^«®* School administrators are told to form something nm? and 
oiffamt* bM they art not told exactly what* Here is where some form of faith is 
w^eteo of them, thay must step forward into the uaknotea, convinced that Ciod wants 

forward off the plateau may seem a plunge into tystery . 
TOAm struggle between the old aad new, between tbe trted«and«*provon and the 
mettia, aad uUkaowa, la lAat 1 wadetatand aa tJta teaaioa between wtadon and faith. 




